THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
running riotously into an empty verbal dexterity. The event
which had done more than anything else to change Lectio into
Disputatio was the translation of the full Aristotelian logic by
James of Venice in 1128, and its later adoption as a text-book
in the schools. It was an event of first-rate importance in the
history of thought, and its immediate effect on education was
to provide scholars, already argumentatively inclined, with a
whole mass of new logical material on which to break their
teeth.
The dialectical method had thus set its mark for good or ill
on the whole of the medieval educational system, and no
school could long flourish which, like Chartres, spurned it.
Twelfth-century undergraduates were like all others the world
over. A very few had the genuinely scholarly mind, which
scorned the glib smattering of a quick wit, pierced through the
thin veneer of verbal dexterity, and scornfully withdrew the
skirts of their clothing. But the vast majority liked excitement
in the schools, a quick and painless passage to the hallmark
of a degree, and something to impress the neighbours at the
end of it. All of these things dialectics could supply and
classics could not: hence dialectical logic was the one thing
needful to ensure that popularity without which no cathedral
school could hope to become a university.
Before a boy was old enough to travel to Paris or Bologna,
his school at home in London had already taught him to
think of the formal dispute as vital, and tested his knowledge
by his proficiency in argument. Fitzstephen, who wrote near
the end of the century, has left a vivid description of the
medieval combination of the modern annual examination and
speech day as it was then held in London. The masters of the
three great schools, St. Paul's, Holy Trinity, and St. Martin,
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